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AN INTERVIEWER OF NATURE 


Mr. John Burroughs, who has just finished his work upon Audubon, is now on his way to Jamaica to interview Nature in the tropics, and 
incidentally to study the people and everything that is native and peculiar there. The party includes Mr. Burroughs’s son Julian and 
Charies D. Kellogg, of Philadelphia. They propose to secure a horse and buckboard, and go about the island in a sort of gypsy 
fashion, getting at the real native things—the country, the people, the birds, and the wild life there of every description 
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COMMENT 


Tue return of Governor Taft from the Philippines, 
and the simultaneous publication of the results of his 
observations by a trained correspondent with no par- 
ticular axe to grind, showing the existence of uncom- 
fortable, if not quite intolerable, conditions in the 
archipelago, have drawn attention anew to the diffi- 
culties of our position in the East. Whatever may be 
the precise rights of the situation, it is difficult 
for the most optimistic of observers to say that mat- 
ters are in a satisfactory condition in the islands. 
Signs are not wanting that a natural friction exists 
between the civi!-and military authorities who repre- 
sent us; and that a certain and considerable proportion 
of the natives are still very far from being pacified 
is indicated by the continuance of the guerilla war- 
fare, in which clashes between insurgents and the 
American forces are of almost daily occurrence. That 
something is wrong somewhere is becoming increas- 
ingly evident, for if all were right there would not be 
room for the diametrically opposed statements, not of 
opinion. for men may reasonably differ, but of fact, 
that are spread before our eyes day by day, and by 
men in whose integrity we have every reason to have 
confidence. What the wrong is does not seem to have 
made itself evident to any of those who have studied 
the question, and yet even at long range it would seem 
to be sufliciently obvious to have been apprehended 
long ago. The chiet difficulty in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, in our judgment, lies in a division of responsi- 
bility between two radically differing systems of pacifi- 
cation and reorganization. We do not hold out the 
mailed fist or the gloved hand alone to the suspicious 
Filipino. We hold out both, and for just so long as he 
finds these two hands at odds with each other he will 
question the authority of both, will refuse to be sup- 
pressed by the arms of the one or to be pacified by the 
benignity of purpose of the other. What is needed in 
the Philippine Islands to-day is one of two things— 
either a definitely established and recognized civil au- 
thority clad with powers to enforce the law, or a defi- 
nitely established and recognized military authority 
that can be counted upon to do its work with thor- 
oughness, as has been the case in Cuba. We have been 
trying for too long a period to sit upon two stools, 
with the inevitable result that nothing tangible has 
been accomplished, and that we are constantly in im- 
minent danger of falling between them. 

The character and calibre of our two leaders in the 
Philippine Islands force some such conclusion as this 
upon the open mind. No man who is aware of the 
nature of Governor Taft. of his habit of mind, of his 
persistence in energy, and constructive capacity for 
the successful performance of administrative duties, 
can doubt for an instant that for the office he occu- 
pies his was a signally fit appointment. Equally 
true is it that for the office of Military Governor no 
better man than General Chaffee could possibly have 
been He executive powers of a con- 
spicuously high order; he is quick in perception and 
determined in action. He has all of the physical, men- 
tal, and moral resources which go to the making of a 
commander of men, and few who have watched his re- 
cent career in Cuba and in China would venture to 
deny to him those precise qualities which in the 
emergencies by which he is confronted should prove 
Yet it must be admitted 


selected. has 


oi the greatest usefulness. 


that. in spite of the honorable and distinctly able per- 
formance of all the functions of their respective offices, 
these two Americans have not so far sueceeded in their 
to inspire conlidence at home that the end is 
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yet in sight. There are those who prefer to believe 
that this is not the fault of General Chaffee or of 
Governor Taft, but rather the fault of our “ policy ”— 
in so far as we may be said to have one—in trying te 
accomplish the impossible, in making an effort to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. These persons are the ad- 
vocates of the policy of scuttle, by which we should 
“save appearances,” as Mr. Bonsal puts it, by reliev- 
ing our shoulders of all responsibility. We do not 
propose to discuss this proposition, or to ask if the 
embarrassments of shirking a plain duty would not 
be greater than those of facing it, in spite of humil- 
iating and seemingly insurmountable obstacles. But 
we do venture to suggest that it is possible that Messrs. 
Taft and Chaffee are a source of mutual embarrass- 
ment to each cther. One of them alone, working along 
definite lines, might and doubtless would accomplish 
more toward reaching an ultimate solution of the 
problem than both outwardly working together, but in- 
wardly, because of their naturally differing methods 
and points of view, in conflict. To doubt the abso- 
lute sincerity of purpose of either of our representa- 
tives is beyond the powers of a well-regulated mind. 
To claim that they are working together effectively is 
equally impossible. We should like to have it so, but 
in the nature of things it is hardly to be hoped for. 


It is unlikely that this joint effort should be 
effective, because the civil idea and the military 
idea do not work harmoniously together, unless the 
outward and visible sign of both is a single figure. 
In Cuba we have had such a figure in General Wood, 
who combines in his person many of the highest 
ideals of the soldier and the civilian. Whether or not 
he is as great a civilian as Governor Taft or as great 
a soldier as General Chaffee opinions may differ; that 
in the eyes of the people over whose destinies he has 
been called to preside he is the symbol of an author- 
ity that may not be denied is the fact. For that 
very reason the work that he has accomplished has 
assumed definitive shape, and qualities of permanence 
and proportions beyond the ordinary. Nothing of this 
sort in the Philippines—where because of the very 
nature of the people it would be most desirable to have 
it so—has developed; so that the Filipino himself, 
whose eyes are pretty wide open at all times noting 
the existence of dissensions in the ranks of his rulers, 
and uncertainties of method that, to his mind, are 
signs of weakness, is encouraged to believe that we do 
not ourselves know what it is we propose to do or 
what it is we wish to have done. He sets us down as 
weak and vacillating, and as a result snaps his fin- 
gers at our claims to authority. 


The first step toward a final settlement of the 
present phases of the Philippine question, then, will not 
have been taken until we send some one person to the 
islands who will be recognized as the embodiment of 
a supreme authority. It does not conduce to respect of 
authority to have the relations of our representatives 
of such a character that they may be described as 
“amusing,” as they have been described by the Ma- 
nila correspondent of the London Chronicle, who 
justifies his description in these terms: “The civil 
commission is proceeding as if the natives were the 
most docile people in the world, and sending its em- 
plovees to the most remote corners of the islands, where 
there are no military posts. The military are silent, 
but have issued strict orders that no soldiers shal] 
appear on the streets, even of the most pacified towns, 
unarmed, and that outposts shall be strengthened, and 
vigilance increased in every way.” With one well- 
equipped representative to take charge of affairs, clad 
with the fullest powers, just as General Wood has 
been, something may be accomplished. As a permanent 
institution, the establishment of a despotism anywhere 
would be an offence to our ideals, but as a temporary 
expedient by which alone order may be brought out 
of chaos it is a measure that must be regarded as hu- 
mane, essential, and in its results certain to be of 
benefit to the highest interests of civilization. 


Let us dip into the future. Mr. H. G. Wells, the 
novelist, has been telling a Royal Institution audi- 
ence in London that this is not merely permissible, 
but a duty. He would elevate the necromantic busi- 
ness in general to the dignity of a science. Many of 
our leading universities have got along as far as a 
professor of politics. A professor of the future will 
doubtless come next. Meanwhile Mr. Wells has man- 
aged anew to set out his views in a picturesque way. 
The last century (how far away that sounds!) had, 
by emploving the amazing search-light of inference, 
penetrated far into the remote past. Thanks to a 
few fossil jawbones, femurs, or other fragments of 
anatomy, it reconstructed an animal—even a man. 
Suppose we search out “ operating causes,” the things 
which are producing changes to-day, and exercise our 
knack of inference on them? “It is as simple and 
sure to work out the changing orbit of the earth, un- 
til the tidal drag hauls at last our unchanging face 
toward the sun, as it is to work back into the blazing, 
molten past.” This is audacious and attractive. More- 
over, there is always a comfortable feeling at getting 
in on the ground-floor, and if Mr. Wells may be be- 
lieved, that is the agreeable lot of the present gen- 
eration. “We are at the beginning,” he says, “ of 
the greatest change that humanity has ever under: 
gone. We are creatures of the twilight, but out of 
our minds and the lineage of our minds will spring 


a race that will reach forward fearlessly. A day will 
come—a day in the unending succession of days—when 
the beings now latent in our thoughts. hidden in our 
loins, shall stand upon this earth as one stands on a 
footstool, and they shall laugh and reach out their 
hands among the stars.” 





Mr., Wells has a gift for good phrases, and this is 
capital. But though it sounds a little startling, he 
is in reality merely giving a colorful setting to an 
idea that dawned darkly in the minds of the darkly 
fated Pascal and Bernouilli, and took shape under 
the finely ordered genius of Laplace. ‘“ Given,” said 
the “ successor of Newton,” “a mind of sufficient com- 
prehension, and if it could know the position of ev- 
ery material particle in the universe at any moment, 
it might. with the sole aid of mathematical analysis, 
deduce the state of the world at a time however re- 
mote in the past, however distant in the future.” 
Mr. Wells is of the opinion that sufficient data exist 


for at least a beginning of this new science. For 
that matter, there seem others of the same view. Al- 


ready the remarkable contributions of Professor Karl 
Pearson, of London, to the mathematical theory of evo- 
lution seem to afford a solid basis-for the estimation of 
what will be the animal forms of the distant cen- 
turies. It is a little bewildering to think of a field 
so seeming full of the play of chance as biology re- 
duced to the certitude which has nowadays been reach- 
ed in astronomy. But Mr. Wells is quite ready to 
go further. For him human society, social insti- 
tutions, fashions, and ideas even, must come under 
the same “iron” law. And he is as good as his 
word. Readers of the North American Review in the 
months just past have had the pleasure of following 
serially a stimulative set of vaticinations by this im- 
aginative writer, which he terms “ Anticipations,” and 
which have just now appeared in book form. 


The rumored removal of Sandford B. Dole from the 
governorship of Hawaii came as a surprise to Mr. 
Dole’s friends in the United States. He was the brains 
and character of the revolution, the most honored of 
all the sons of American missionaries; but he has 
been deeply disappointed ever since the consummation 
of his task and the overthrow of the Queen; disap- 
pointed in the character of some of the appointments 
that have been made, and in the laws which Congress 
enacted for the government of the islands. He was 
placed at once in an embarrassing position by reason of 
the grant of suffrage to the Kanakas,or natives, for this 
has compelled him to deal with a hostile legislature. 
His successor was said to be Colonel Samuel Parker, 
a native, and at the time of the revolution prime 
minister to Queen Liliuokalani. After the dethrone- 
ment of the Queen he advised submission to the United 
States, and since then has been a Republican. He 
was a delegate to the Republican national convention 
of 1900, and a member of the committee appointed to 
notify Mr. McKinley of his nomination. Afterwards 
he was a candidate on the Republican ticket for Dele- 
gate to Congress, and was defeated by Wilcox, the 
‘andidate of the natives. Colonel Parker, it is said, 
will give the islands a more liberal administration 
than Governor Dole has done. The rumor may ma- 
terialize, but so far Mr. Roosevelt has not determined 
to remove Mr. Dole or to appoint Parker, although 
he is considering the subject. 

If we are going to deal with Cuba in this crisis 
from the usual Washington point of view, we are 
evidently likely to treat the friends whom we have 
freed from Spanish tyranny to some astonishing reve- 
lations. If the loud war on the President’s and Sec- 
retary Root’s policy of honor is carried to a successful 
conclusion, the Cubans are going to learn that a 
single industry in this eountry can prevent the gov- 
ernment from doing justice and fulfilling its obliga- 
tions if it can show that the performance of duty will 
cost that industry something; that it may do this 
even though it has itself confessed that its business 
will remain profitable notwithstanding the proposed 
concessions to principle and good faith; that it may 
still accomplish its selfish purpose even if, in yielding 
to it, Congress cripples ninety other American in- 
dustries, or prevents their development. They will 
also learn that the Congress of the United States is in 
the habit of rejecting the reports and counsels of 
government experts, and of preferring its own con- 
clusions, often arrived at without study, sometimes 
without a moment’s reflection, frequently on the 
statement that to do the best will result in injury to 
the party at the next election. The Ways and Means 
Committee is once more trying to find the rights in 
a contest over the prices of different forms of sugar. 
It is a contest which no one but sugar men under- 
stands, except, possibly, Mr. Aldrich. “ Sugar differen- 
tials” are employed by the cunning to circumvent the 
simple Congressional mind. The same facts are used 
by planters and refiners, by beet-sugar and cane-sugar 
men, as the ungodly employ texts of Scripture. One 
sugar interest proves its side with the same facts as 
are used by its antagonist to sustain the opposite prop- 
osition. There is only one way in which Congress can 
deal rationally with this question: that is to go out 
of the sugar business, of which it is hopelessly igno- 
rant, and treat the whole question as one of common 
justice. Justice demands that the Cubans should 
have trade concessions. The nation’s honor is con- 
cerned, and it is on this ground, and this alone, 




































that the question before Congress hinges. Unless Cuba 
is relieved, the country will doubtless take up the 
matter, and its ultimate action is very likely to be 
seriously detrimental to those who are now standing 
in the way of the President’s policy. 


There is every reason to believe that more than one 
Congressional election will turn on the tariff question 
presented in one form or another. If there were a 
Democratic party ready and able to take advantage of 
the situation, the Republicans would have cause to 
fear the loss of the House of Representatives; but if 
there be such a danger under existing conditions, it 
may well be faced with contentment, for a majority 
in the next House of the character of the present 
minority would assure a Republican triumph in 1904. 
The tariff revolt, however, is taking place in the Re- 
publican party, and if all the efforts to lower duties 
on Cuban sugar and tobacco, on the products of 
the Philippines, and on the iron and steel schedule 
fail, the revenue reformers in the party’s representa- 
tion in Congress are likely to increase in number. If 
the next Congress is faced with the tariff problems 
that are presented to this Congress, the cuts are 
likely to be much deeper than are now suggested. 
Even in this Congress there is likely to be an outbreak 
against the powers who rule the House of Represent- 
atives, for the younger men are restless, the Western 
men are fearful of the consequences to themselves of 
the policy of doing nothing, and Mr. Cannon, chairman 
of the caucus, is threatening to take the business out 
of the hands of the Ways and Means Committee, and to 
order it to report some measure which will, wholly 
or partially, satisfy the growing demand for more 
liberal trade, either with our possessions or with the 
world. 


There is likely to be a reduction of the war-revenue 
taxes. Naturally. the beer-brewers are at the front 
in making the demand for reduction, and there is a 
strong disposition to meet them, although some relief 
was granted to them at the last session of Congress. 
Aside from the special claim of the brewers, there is 
decided evidence that fear of the surplus is taking 
possession of the minds of the leaders in Congress for 
various reasons. Chairman Payne, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, wants to reduce the surplus in order 
to put a stop to tariff agitation, while Chairman Can- 
non, of the Appropriations Committee, is for doing the 
same thing in order to shut out extravagant appro- 
priations. So the two old antagonists are seeking the 
same end from opposing motives. The internal war- 
revenue taxes will probably be reduced for the cur- 
rent fiscal vear, by reason of the act of the last Con- 
gress, from $100,000,000 to $75,000,000, and perhaps 
it will be just as well if Congress should go further 
more cautiously and with better reasons than have yet 
heen given. If we buy the Panama Canal, and pay for 
it out of hand, instead of by an issue of bonds, we 
shall take $40.000,000 out of the surplus in a lump 
sum; and if we go into irrigation schemes and subsi- 
dies, and increase our expenditures for the navy, we 
cannot do without the war taxes, which are essentially 
revenue-producers. It seems to us that our dreams 
for the future are quite as large as our income, and 
if we pare down the income we must dissipate the 
dreams. 


The erstwhile unpopular and much-ridiculed Uncle 
Sam, according to surface indications, is now, and 
for a long time has been, the most popular individual 
on the face of the earth. The visit of Prince Henry 
to our shores has elicited testimonials of esteem from 
all quarters, and in the scramble for the friendship 
of America all the nations of Europe are vying with 
each other to such an extent that there is a confusion 
of glad hands stretched across the sea. It turns out 
that during the war with Spain everybody in Europe 
was our best friend. France, Germany, Russia, and 
Italy were with us heart and soul. Greece was Castor 
to our Pollux. Well-beloved Austria as a silent part- 
ner saved us from humiliation, and before the month 
is over and Henry’s visit is history we suspect that we 
shall hear a plaintive cry from poor little Spain her- 
self asking us if we do not recall how good she was to 
us during that brief conflict between her forces and 
our own. It is all very beautiful and pleasant, and 
Uncle Sam can afford to sit back for a moment and 
graciously enjoy it, but he must not neglect his busi- 
ness because of it. It should swell his heart, but not 
his head; and if, in the course of human events, he can 
find an opportunity to express his pleasure that ev- 
erybody has become his friend, he might add that he, 
too, is the friend of everybody, making no invidious 
distinctions. Gladly welcoming the Kaiser’s brother, 
he might say that if they are so minded he would 
like to pass the time of day with a cousin of the 
Czar, with an archduke of Austria, with a prince of 
Italy, with the President of France, and with an In- 
fanta of Spain, or with the representative of any oth- 
er reputable sovereignty of Europe, Asia, or Africa. 
In hospitality and in the taking in and putting forth 
of evidences of friendship, ours is the open door, and if 
our welcome to foreign visitors is royal in its scope, it 
is simple in its cordiality, and holds no greater sig- 
nificance than that of neighborly interest. Uncle Sam 
is a married man; he is wedded to the sweet Goddess 
of Progress, and as such is avoiding entangling alli- 
ances, and any attentions he may show to others at 
this or any other time, it must be definitely under- 
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stood in advance, are of such a sort that no subse- 
quent suits for breaches of promise can find a reason- 
able justification before the High Court of Humanity. 


The Secretary of War, whose intelligent adminis- 
tration of his department is especially recognized by 
officers of the army, wants more army legislation, and, 
on general principles, what he wants he ought to have, 
for he is an expert dealing with his subject for the 
good of the service and the country. Captain Crozier 
testified the other day before the House Military 
Committee that the Secretary’s plan for a flow between 
the line and the ordnance corps was a failure. He 
added, by way of explanation, that the head of the 
ordnance corps had ordered examinations for trans- 
fers from the line to the corps. Only one officer ap- 
plied for transfer, and he failed to pass the examina- 
tion. This unwillingness on the part of line officers 
to seek the transfer is not, however, a fault of the 
Secretary’s plan. In the first place, ordnance exami- 
nations have long been regarded as unfair; in the 
second place, Congress changed the Secretary’s real 
plan, and provided for details from the line while 
retaining the present members of the corps. Therefore 
there are two classes of officers in the ordnance, as in 
other staff corps, one class being permanent and the 
other detailed. It is human nature that officers do 
not like detail service in a department with per- 
manent officers, and the flow system will not be suc- 
cessful until all the officers of a corps are detailed to 
it. Their return to the line may seem to staff-officers 
who have regarded their staff places as permanent to 
be an injustice; but if such action is for the benefit of 
the army, Congress should not spare their feelings. 
The country ought not to be compelled to wait for 
efficient staff corps until all present staff-officers die, 
resign, or retire. 


In the social development of these United States 
certain very interesting things are happening. With- 
in a recent period the State of Rhode Island has been 
enriched, and the commonwealth of New York corre- 
spondingly impoverished, by the application of a large 
number of residents of New York city to be admitted 
to citizenship in Newport. Without asserting a fact 
one may say with some confidence that there is a ten- 
dency at work to make New York a sort of office- 
building of this republic. The States of New Jersey 
and Virginia long since became the homes of corpora- 
tions, and now Rhode Island is becoming the home of 
individuals, and they both still continue to use New 
York as the scene of their activities. These develop- 
ments make the future of the metropolis conjecturally 
interesting. Thousands of people who do not live in 
New York have residences there. The late Senator 
Brice of Ohio was a permanent visitor to New York. 
The present Senator from Montana is the possessor 
of a temporary lodging-place of great cost in the city. 
Mr. Carnegie of Pittsburg spends most of his time 
in New York, and by degrees the largest city of the 
country is being filled up by people from other parts 
of the land, while her own most conspicuous citizens 
are moving out. It remains to be seen how good this 
is going to be for the city most affected. The pres- 
ent tendency seems to be to transform it into a great 
exchange, where cosmopolitan America goes to earn 
many dollars downtown, and to spend them uptown. 
Its great hotels are crowded constantly. Its resi- 
dences have their front doors boarded up. Its shops 
and other marts of trade are crowded with outsiders. 
Its theatres are jammed nightly, but by audiences that 
bear the stamp of cther climes. It is the beneficiary 
of a great prosperity from all parts of the country, 
but by slow degrees it is losing an individuality it 
once possessed, and is gradually taking on the attri- 
butes of a huge caravansary where everything but na- 
tives are to be found on every hand. Is the home 
of the Knickerbockers selling its birthright for a mess 
of pottage? It would seem so, but whether volun- 
tarily or under compulsion it would be hard to say. 
Perhaps if our legislators at Albany and tax-assessors 
at home and the assessments they levy would look care- 
fully into the results of the laws they pass they might 
find some of the causes which are responsible for the 
change. 


The friends of Cooper Union, and they are every- 
where, are rejoicing over the joint gifts of the Cooper 
heirs and Mr. Carnegie, by which the Union is assured 
of a sufficient income to meet its present needs, with a 
comfortable margin of surplus for future demands. 
The total of the benefactions of these two donors in 
the past two years has amounted to $1,200,000, and 
the institution, which for some time has been ham- 
pered in its work by lack of resources, is now in a 
position of independence. It is a pity that the ven- 
erable founder of the Union cannot return to earth to 
note the marvellous growth of the institution New 
York owes to his philanthropy. Wise as he was gen- 
erous, it is doubtful if even Peter Cooper dreamed of 
such strides in usefulness and influence as his project 
has taken under the careful administration of its af- 
fairs by its trustees, and that benign countenance and 
generous heart would beam with satisfaction and over- 
flow with emotions of prideful gratitude if he could 
but look upon the great work his forethought for his 
fellow-man has made possible. And just as the Union 
has grown beyond the dreams of its founder, so will 
it some day, in all probability, have again surpassed 
the anticipations of its present sponsors; wherefore, 
instead of relegating the institution to the happy haven 
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of things permanently provided for, it is still beholden 
upon the generous-minded rich of New York to keep 
an eye upon the possible future needs of this wise and 
elevating factory of good citizenship. 





The London Times has much to say on England as 
turning to us again for hints on commercial problems. 
Out of 3868 labor disputes since 1896, only 113, or 
barely three per cent., have been referred to boards 
of conciliation and arbitration created for the purpose 
of settling such disagreements. That discourages the 
Times, and in its dark hour the great paper tells its 
readers that “few people in this country have any 
conception of the care and thoroughness with which 
information is collected by the States separately and 
the Federal government in America, or of the extent 
to which, on many social questions, their labors are 
available for our guidance.” It then calls attention 
to two commissions of working-men who are coming 
here at the expense of Mr. Alfred Morely to study 
our conditions. We do not speak of this here to 
preen ourselves, but to bring out a point in American 
industry that certainly is praiseworthy. Commission 
after commission comes here, and their members may 
go into any great mill or foundry or manufactory in 
this broad land and look for themselves—nay, be 
shown around by the manager. Our workshops are 
all open. Frenchman, Englishman, German—it does 
not matter who comes. He is welcome. We have no 
secret methods of organizing labor or capital, of run- 
ning our great factories, that any earnest and accred- 
ited student is not welcome to study at first hand. 
How different from the European custom of a dozen 
years ago,—of to-day! They have mills and factories 
which no American commission could get inside of. 
The process, the methods, are secret. No one must 
see; it is the “ capital of the business”! Why should 
there be this difference? The answer seems simple 
enough. Our big industries are successful and found- 
ed on sound bases, and the knowledge which some 
one else may gain by observing them cannot hurt 
them, or check them, or create any rivals that will be 
strong enough to crush them. And back of that, too, 
is something that is perhaps more interesting—we do 
not really care. If they do take our ideas and compete, 
we'll try something else brand-new, and have them 
trotting over again to learn that. 


As a practical illustration of what has already been 
done in America to bring employers and workers closer 
together, take that most interesting experiment made 
by the American Sheet Steel Company at Vandergrift, 
Pennsylvania. Several years ago this company bought 
up a large tract of unimproved land on the site of the 
present town of Vandergrift. It improved the land, 
laid out graded streets, and offered building lots at a 
nominal price to its employees. The result has been 
the building of a town of several thousand inhabitants, 
in which more than one-half of the property is con- 
trolled by the workmen, and where more than one-half 
of all employees are house-owners. For this the com- 
pany merely furnished the opportunity. The workmen 
accepted it as an investment. The underlying princi- 
ple on both sides has been from the beginning self- 
interest. It has resulted in mutual advantages. In 
contrast to the “ patronal ” system of industrial better- 
ment. abroad, the situation at Vandergrift is worthy 
the closest attention of the foreign labor commissions 
on their way here. That is something new, and some 
thing that they are welcome to adopt if it is successful, 
and so far it certainly appears to be. 

Is the red man forthwith to put away his beads and 
feathers, his paint and medicine, and to forget that he 
is a Sioux or Cheyenne? Is he to cease dancing and 
singing—he has already ceased to hunt—and amuse 
himself by playing the mouth-organ, or riding the bicy- 
cle, or sitting in silence? While the newspaper reports 
of the government’s action are not quite correct, it is 
true that Indians returning to their homes have been 
requested to give up letting their hair grow long and 
painting their faces. Now this may seem Christian and 
noble to Commissioner Jones and the people he repre- 
sents, but not so to others. The red man has neithei 
newspapers, letters, books, nor games to break the mo- 
notony of his life. He loves company. He gets all his 
news, all his pleasures, in daily contact with his fel- 
lows. He has always lived in a village. His games are 
all of this sort. His dances are his opportunity for 
social intercourse, for recounting history. for discuss- 
ing policies. He is like the French peasant in his 
desire to live near his fellows. The theorists who stand 
behind the allotment plan seem to have definitely set- 
tled on an ideal—the poor Western farmers—and by 
enactment they propose to change the red man of 
the tepee circle into a lonely dweller in a cabin. He 
is to cut his hair, to wear badly fitting shoes and 
brown overalls, and till the soil six days in the week, 
and go to church on Sunday. We are expected to 
applaud this splendid Christian legislation, but we 
sannot. The red man must develop step by step to a 
higher life. Neither Congress nor all the missionaries 
working together have been able to make a white man 
out of a black man, and they will fail in making over 
a red man into a Western farmer. Education and nat- 
ural law may be trusted to eliminate the objectionable 
features of Indian life; there is no real objection to 
most of their amusements and customs. ‘To sweep 
away native recreation would not only brutalize and 
needlessly torture the Indian, it would imbitter him 
and drive him to destructive vices. What harm lies 
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in his traditional ornaments—in the eagle plume or the 
beaded moccasin? If the young man likes his hair 
long, and is a peaceful and harmless citizen with it so, 
why imbitter and degrade him by cutting his hair with 
department shears? The business of the government 
should be to educate the red man along the line of his 
natural aptitudes, teach him to adapt himself to new 
conditions step by step. Evil habits will drop away as 
the man rises, new desires and a capacity for new 
amusements will come as inevitably as the youth treads 
the path of age. Let us help him upward if we can. 
The poor Indian is having a hard enough time as it is. 


A toast is offered to the spinster! We meet a great 
many pleasant people in this world, but nowhere do 
we find a more satisfactory person than that elderly 
unmarried woman generally and somewhat disrespect- 
fully known as the “old maid,’ and supposed to be 
afflicted with “nerves” and a cantankerous disposi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, she is frequently the 
sweetest, most self-forgetful of her sex. She usually 
walks, with tact and a loving heart, in other women’s 
paths, lives in other women’s homes, and rejoices in 
other women’s joys, making them her own. The 
children adore her, for she becomes to them a sort of 
fairy godmother, one who possesses all the tenderness 
of a mother without the extremes of maternal disci- 
pline. She loves to give children a “ good time,” and 
does it with extraordinary success. In household de- 
tails, what a treasure! How many dinners owe their 
success to her, who reaps no glory except the glory of 
doing! And in the ultimate trials of life, what a prop 
and solace she becomes! But it is to the young boy-lov- 
ers of the family that she exhibits the finest flower of 
her capacity for friendship. What a gift of understand- 
ing she seems to have! There is no difficulty she cannot 
dissipate, no fear she cannot lessen, no tender little 
half-seared hope that she does not encourage to bloom 
for the other woman. It is always for somebody else 
that she is working, and perhaps it is this which 
gives to her eyes the look that even the worst among 
us unconsciously associates with all that is best and 
fairest in life. Let them make fun of her if they will, 
but could we do without her? 


It is interesting to wonder whether the philologists 
of the future will not one day discover that the 
American people have in reality done much to increase 
the strength of the English language through the 
persistent and determined use of what we now call 
“slang.” We have always been particularly fertile 
in the production of this commodity, and many of 
the slang expressions of a few years back have already 
been legitimized, and to good advantage. We have 
seldom had a better example of the force of these 
colloquial expressions than can be found in the re- 
marks of M. Lampré, a wide-awake Frenchman, who 
visited Washington recently in the interests of the 
Panama Canal Company. Apropos of the proposition 
of the company to sell out for $40,000,000, M. Lampré 
is reported to have said to Admiral Walker: 

I think this proposition is about the best that ever 

happened. You Americans compelled us to come 
down from our high horse, and we are now offering 
you our property at a rock-bottom price. I see that 
in dealing with Americans we have to talk straight 
from the shoulder—I think that’s the way you put 
it, isn't it? 
We fail to find anything particularly wrong with 
these remarks, which show so remarkable an acquaint- 
ance with American English. They are both strong 
and simple, and they are certainly to the point. The 
English may not be elegant, but it is direct and un- 
derstandable, which can scarcely be said of the utter- 
ances of many of our Congressional Representatives 
on the same subject. 


There is an outery against the delays in trying 
eases in New York State, and Governor Odell has 
recommended that judges of inferior courts be au- 
thorized to preside in the Supreme Court in this 
county. So far as his request is an earnest of the 
Governor’s desire to improve the present condition, it 
is laudable, but otherwise it is unwise in principle. 
It is quite true that it takes three years before a case 
ean be reacued for trial on the jury calendar of the 
Supreme Court of this county. This condition is en- 
tirely satisfactory to delinquent debtors, defendants 
in personal - injury cases, and other litigants, whose 
sham defences finally become successful by reason of 
the failure of the plaintiff's proof, caused by death, 
absence, and disappearance of his witnesses during 
this long delay. To all others it is intolerable, 
and amounts to a denial of justice. But it is the 
system of legal procedure that is at fault. It is 
antiquated, cumbersome, and prolific of delays. Un- 
der this system what may happen, and _ frequently 
does, is something like this: A case is tried. and ap- 
peal is taken to the Appellate Division, which may 
reverse and order a new trial. The case is then re- 
tried, and an appeal is again taken to the Appellate 
Division. It may then reverse again on the ground 
that the trial justice misunderstood its opinion, or 
for any other reason. The case is again tried, and 


again is appealed to the Appellate Division, and this 
time we will assume the judgment is affirmed. The 
parties then proceed to the Court of Appeals, which 
decides that all the Appellate Division has heretofore 
decided is wrong, and everybody goes back to begin 
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again and have a new trial. A litigant on general 
principles is entitled to a trial before a jury and a 
right to an immediate review before the highest court 
of this State if his case is appealable. Hence it is 
the system of intermediate Appellate Courts which is 
productive of delay, confusion of authorities, and un- 
necessary expense, and these Appellate Courts should 
therefore be done away with, and thus release twenty- 
three of the most competent judges of the Supreme 
Court to sit as trial justices. 


The dream-ridden Saturday Review has had another 
nightmare, in which the wicked ways of Uncle Sam 
play the usual villanous part. This time we are ac- 
cused of tampering with the news service of Canada 
for ulterior motives of our own. The Review com- 
plains that the news and views concerning the United 
Kingdom that are furnished to the Canadian press 
reach their destination only by way of United States 
channels, getting considerably muddier in the process. 
It declares that the prevailing tone of comment on 
public affairs in Great Britain is thus, on reaching the 
Canadians, one of sour dissatisfaction and petulant 
criticism. Everything is represented as seen through 
democratic American spectacles, fostering the idea that 
the friendship of the United States is more valuable 
than the ties of empire. The Review urges the estab- 
lishment of a special British-Canadian news service, 
which should, if necessary, be subsidized by the state. 
Such a_ service, it declares, would create a_ better 
mutual understanding between Canada and Great 
Britain. 





It would be interesting if the Saturday Review 
would furnish a few specific instances of this garbling 
process of which it speaks, and tell the world, 
moreover, in what precise section of the United States 
it discerns any real effort on the part of the Ameri- 
can people to wean Canada from the British Empire, 
or to play the fago to the Canadian Othello. The 
absurdity of the Review’s contention is clear to any 
reader who is aware of the fact that if there is any 
one portion of this continent that the United States 
would not have as a gift, that portion is Canada. Our 
envious eyes may be cast south, east, and west, but 
nowhere in this broad land of ours is there even a 
glance, other than that of neighborly interest, to the 
north of us. Wherefore, lacking motives for acting 
the marplot betwixt the British Empire and her frigid 
daughter of the snowy crown, the insinuations of the 
Saturday Review fall flat, like many another bit of 
British humor. We have too many enterprises that 
profit us on our hands to be wasting our precious 
time on so unprofitable a job as trying to coax Canada 
into cutting the maternal apron-string. 


The historic elms on Boston Common are in dan- 
ger, and the nation is, and ought to be, worried about 
them. They are not only beautiful trees that have 
taken years to become beautiful, but they belong, as 
does the Common, to the history of the nation. Mr. 
Samuel Parsons, Jr., of New York, than whom there 
is no better authority, has made an examination of 
the trees, and with special reference to the charges of 
neglect that have been made from time to time by 
the many Bostonians interested in the condition of 
this famous breathing-space in the heart of the city. 
Mr. Parsons’s report definitely states that much of this 
adverse criticism has been well founded. Ninety-five 
trees are noted specifically as in bad condition, some 
of which, including many fine old elms, are beyond 
recovery. The cause of this condition of affairs, Mr. 
Parsons says, is twofold: first, an exhausted condi- 
tion of the soil of the Common; second, improper care 
of individual trees, and injudicious planting of new 
ones. The Superintendent of the Common, Mr. Doogue, 
has published a reply to Mr. Parsons, “denying the 
allegation, and defying the allegator.” Mayor Col- 
lins, however, has been petitioned by a number of 
citizens, from Mr. Richard Olney down, to hold an in- 
vestigation, and there the matter stands now. We 
publish elsewhere several graphic pictures that show 
the beauty and the number of these historic land- 
marks. It would pass without question through the 
whole nation that they must be preserved. Some 
action should, and no doubt will, be taken to insure 
the old trees a long and happy life for many years to 
come. Such sentinels as stand on either side of Rob- 
ert Shaw’s memorial, such others as saw the drilling 
of the first soldiers of this independent land, and wit- 
nessed the countless meetings of early revolutionists, 
are too precious to lose now. The Washington elm 
in Cambridge still stands, but the old “ Liberty Tree ” 
is gone. The brothers and descendants of these trees 
still standing on the Common must be preserved. 


The readers of a French review, by invitation of the 
publishers, evidently studying a novel publicity, have 
lately elected forty ladies to the honors of immortality 
in an Academy restricted to persons of their sex. It 
is not known whether the suffrage was also re- 
stricted, but there are indications that it was; for the 
choice of these immortal ladies seems to have been gov- 
erned by the heart rather than by the head, and to be 
somewhat the effect of those caprices which have their 
mystical origin in the nerves. Otherwise it is hard to 
understand why the most immortal of the forty 
should be Queen Wilhelmina of HolJand, who tri- 
umphed over the authoress, Madame Adam, by a vote 
of 5212 to 4150. The Czarina of Russia and the 
Queens of Italy, Spain, and Roumania were likewise 


chosen, and then followed authoresses, actresses, and 
the like, but of these not one was English or Ameri- 
can. Perhaps the competition was confined to Europe, 
but even in that case there is no reason why some 
English woman should not have been included in the 
list. The English, however, may be left to digest for 
themselves such affront as they may feel in the fact. 
For the*Americans there seems but one course open, and 
that is to elect an Academy of lady immortals of 
American birth, or at least of naturalized American 
parentage. The choice might be left to the women’s 
clubs throughout the country, and we. could certainly 
hope from them a more intelligent selection than the 
readers of that French review have made. We feel 
sure our club-women would be less governed by senti- 
ment, and that there would be no fond preference for 
even society queens. We might expect them to be 
ruled by a clear and conscientious sense of justice. 
The great trouble for them would be the superabun- 
dance of material for immortality. But there is no rea- 
son why the forty immortals should always be forty 
in number. Here the genius of woman might easily 
and edifyingly prevail, for as Mr. Gilbert’s “ Prin- 
cess”’ luminously showed— 


In mathematics Woman leads the way! 

The narrow-minded pedant still believes 

That two and two make four! Why, we can prove— 
We women, household drudges as we are— 

That two and two make five—or three—or seven— 
Or five and twenty as the case demands! 


Each of the forty might stand for a hundred; or per- 
haps the notion of forty might be discarded alto- 
gether, and the type of social exclusion, the four hun- 
dred leaders of New York fashion, might serve the 
uses of intellectual supremacy in the proposed repre- 
sentation. It would be well to have the number 
large, because by all the statistics women live much 
longer than men, and the deserving who wait for va- 
cancies made by death would have to grow much 
older than any woman likes, or any man is obliged, 
to be, before their succession to the arm-chairs. We 
speak figuratively and indefinitely of arm-chairs, but 
in the case of our immortal ladies, ought not they 
rather to be rocking-chairs? This is not an unim- 
portant detail, for no one can have observed woman 
in her moments of excitement, such as must fre- 
quently recur in crowning poems and works of art 
among the immortals of the Academy, without realiz- 
ing what a safety-valve the rocking-chair would be, 
and how good a purpose it would serve in working 
off accesses of emotion incident to mere routine. With- 
out the rocking-chair, frankly, we do not believe that 
the proposed Academy could hold together, whether 
forty, or four hundred, or four thousand. 


Again it is rumored that President Kruger, of the 
Transvaal Republic, is coming to pay us a visit; and 
we really wish he would think better of it. Our 
present arrangements are such that we can send a 
special embassy to represent us at the coronation of a 
king, and that we can receive an imperial prince in 
a manner befitting his rank; but we have no facilities 
for the entertainment of a plain old man representing 
a perishing people whose struggle for freedom and 
independence is one of the most heroic in history. We 
are sorry for him, and anything in the nature of 
offering him a cold potato and letting him go, we 
would gladly do. But beyond this we do not see our 
way. He had better not come, and if our advice can 
prevail, he will not come. There is such a thing as 
embarrassing people by confiding too fondly in their 
past for a welcome which they cannot give to guests 
not in their present station in life. When we were 
young and poor, we should have received Mr. Kruger 
with municipal, state, and national ceremonies; but if 
he will reflect he must see that this would be impossi- 
hle now. We: could, officially, take no notice of his 
visit, and it is doubtful if the President could accord 
him such personal recognition even as he gave Mr. 
Booker Washington. There would probably be great 
popular ovations to him wherever he went, but he 
would be obliged to pay his own way; if he travelled 
in a Pullman car, it must be with the distinct under- 
standing that there would be no dead-heading for him 
either by the company or by the government. 


Times have changed since Bret Harte first immor- 
talized the “Heathen Chinee,” who had a “smile 
that was childlike and bland.” Then the son of 
Confucius was coming here by the thousand to 
earry railroad iron and to drive spikes. But now the 
situation is reversed, and plans are under way among 
street-railway interests in New York looking toward 
the construction and operating of a system of trolley 
roads in the city of Shanghai. What a metamorpho- 
sis! The new road, it is said, will be twenty-three 
miles long and of standard gauge, and the intention 
is to have the cars run by native Chinese. Imagine 
the consternation of the almond-eyed Celestials when 
they first see an American car zipping along the 
streets, with whirring wheels, and perhaps a flare 
of sparks sputtering from the trolley! They might 
be justified in thinking for the moment that their 
beloved Shanghai had been given over to the foreign 
devils. But then, if all this occurs, little by little 
they will get used to the strange spectacle; they will 
learn the importance of the new means of locomotion 
and transportation, and then they will become habit- 
ual patrons of the road. The day an American trol- 
ley-car first traverses the streets of Shanghai will 
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mark the beginning of a new era for China. For those 
Chinamen which it does not kill will begin to taste 
the sweets of modern civilization, and once it gets 
started China can do a great deal. 

Some weeks ago, incidentally to a comment upon the 
People’s Symphony Concerts, we took occasion to dep- 
recate, in view of the admirable purposes of that 
enterprise, the fact that “ such a lamentable perversion 
as the Bach-Gounod ‘Ave Maria’” (we repeat our 
words) should have been placed on the programme 
of the first concert—an observation which has evoked 
the following inquiry: 





——, January 25, 1902. 
Harper’s Weekly: 

Will you please tell me why the Bach-Gounod “ Ave 
Maria ” is not suitable for the concerts at the Cooper 
Institute? ... I think the reference to the “ Ave 
Maria ” was in January 11th of HAarPER’s WEEKLY. 

Very truly, 


We object—we most emphatically object—to this 
concoction of Gounod’s for the substantial reason that 
it is notoriously a sacrilege committed upon one of the 
immortals—an indefensible musical outrage. Something 
over a century and a half ago Johann Sebastian Bach 
wrote a prelude for the clavichord—one of a set of 
forty-eight preludes and fugues called the “ Wohltem- 
perirte Clavier.” It is quite simple, and very beautiful, 
and its simplicity and beauty have sufficed for a con- 
siderable number of musical generations. But not for 
Gounod. The composer of “ Faust” and “‘ Roméo et 
Juliette’ must needs degrade this lovely music of 
Bach’s to the level of an accompaniment, and write 
over it a banal and unashamedly sentimental aria with 
(as if to add to the degradation) an obligato for 
violin. We hesitate to discuss this precious “ Ave 
Maria,” for the piece is seldom mentioned among 
reputable musicians. We trust, however, that we have 
said enough to convince our correspondent of the pal- 
pable impropriety of performing such music at a 
concert series that is avowedly educational in its aim. 





Mr. Kipling has got the London Times into trouble. 
He writes a poem calling Englishmen all sorts of 
strange names, and the Times publishes it. It did the 
same thing once or twice before in the case of an 
absent - minded beggar and a great white bear, which 
seemed to have certain application to contemporary 
politics. Englishmen took this poetico - political- 
paragraph business in good part, because the Times 
is a fine old British institution; but when you call an 
Englishman dirty or muddied, and attach the myste- 
rious oaf to it, not even the Jimes can stop the out- 
cry. Now comes along a labored editorial in which 
that paper says that Kipling is right, and that it is a 
great mistake for Englishmen to get into the habit 
of going to Lord’s and the Oval to watch games, and 
that this does endanger the empire, and that ath- 
leticism is a dangerous thing. We infer that there is 
a difference between athletics and athleticism on the 
same ground that there is a difference between alcohol 
and alcoholism, but we confess to some personal con- 
fusion and uncertainty on this point. The _posi- 
tion of the Times, however, is clear. Its chief edi- 
torial-writer is descending to the use of stronger lan- 
guage than is proper, and the staff must smooth things 
over. 

But have they really gone in for athletics too thor- 
oughly in England? And is it right for somebody here 
at home to call our attention to the fact that we are 
tending to the same evil? Just at the moment, when 
Englishmen are dying in South Africa, it does seem 
wrong that their brothers should be playing cricket 
at home. But, after all, there is not an Englishman 
who really stays away from war because he must 
play cricket, and those who, for one reason or anoth- 
er, do not or cannot go to the front would better be 
playing cricket than sitting at home and moping. 
And then, too, Englishmen and we here at home ought 
to remember that the one great trait of the Anglo- 


‘Saxon race, as contrasted with other peoples of the 


world, is its healthy manly and womanly physical 
life, that keeps the head well balanced, that produces 
goodly families of many healthy children, who shall 
make physical beings capable of standing the siege 
competition will later on subject them to. If every 
one of us would take some regular exercise every 
morning, every night, if we would play some physical 
game once every day, we should make an infinitely 
more sane nation, and so would the people of England. 
Until the tine comes when this is a fact, it is fool- 
ish—almost sinful—to criticise the human being for 
exercising too much. Because, say, 1000 men in Great 
Britain make their living by athletics, and draw crowds 
to watch them, ought the forty millions of men, wo- 
men, and children to be called to account for degen- 
erating into “athleticism”? Turn to any physician, 
and he will tell you that the average human being 
eats too much and takes too little physical exercise. 
Far from heing in danger because of too much, we are 
constantly in danger of sickness because of too little 
exercise. And athletics—that is, games—is the best 
form of exercise, because it helps the brain as well as 
the body. Let us have more of it. Let us never dis- 
courage normal constant physical exercise. 





In the stock-market two alternating tendencies have 
been witnessed for several weeks. The conditions pro- 
ducing the one are: lack of public concern in specu- 
‘lation, the general -high average of security prices, 
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and a state of uncertainty as to the outcome of the 
case of Minnesota vs. the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. Advantage has been taken of these tendencies 
at different times by the professional element to force 
prices lower. ‘There has been little opposition to 
this plan on the part of the large financial syndicates. 
They have shown but a passive interest in stocks. The 
other tendency, the upward one, has developed from the 
unwillingness of the same public which refuses to buy 
securities to sell those it holds, even when they drop 
a bit. This discourages traders, and causes them tem- 
porarily to cease their operations for a fall. Then it is 
a simple process to bid up prices owing to small float- 
ing supplies. The general evidences of business pros- 
perity indicated in all domestic trade registers and 
the awakening of commercial life, and consequently 
of speculative desire, in the markets of Europe, are 
additional stimuli. Negotiations for peace proposals 
in connection with the Boer war found the effect of a 
settlement well discounted in the shares of the South- 
African mining companies. Americans have taken 
profits in the past six weeks from this department of 
the London Exchange, reckoned at several millions of 
dollars. A turn in the domestic copper market, as a 
result of a greater demand for the metal than pro- 
ducers could supply, has given Amalgamated Copper 
stock frequent leadership, where but recently it had 
the position of scapegoat. We hear that the man- 
agement of the company promise to do better by 
their shareholders in the future. 





George William Curtis told of the late Ezra Cornell 
that he once requested that a Latin quotation, made 
by a speaker to whom both were listening, be trans- 
lated for him. Mr. Curtis complied. ‘“ Thank you,” 
said Mr. Cornell. ‘I hope to make it possible one 
day so that no young man who wishes need grow up 
without knowing the classical languages. I never 
had a chance.” Cornell University is a splendid in- 
stitution, but one of the most luxurious and costly 
in the country. The poor young man for whom its 
founder wished to make a home is uncomfortable there, 
and the place for him small. Does a better fate 
await Mr. Carnegie’s admirable ambitions? Institu- 
tions at best are sorry affairs. The free - handed 
millionaire might have taken a leaf from one that 
has been a success. The Royal Institution, founded 
in London by an American, has done a work un- 
paralleled by any other in the world, because it has 
been entirely in the hands of scientific men. 





On the 27th of January, following closely upon the 
terrible end-on collision in the New York Central 
tunnel, an explosion of dynamite occurred on the cor- 
ner of Forty-first Street and Park Avenue, in New 
York. Eight lives at least were lost, and something 
over thirty more or less serious injuries resulted. 
Property to the extent of a million or more was in- 
jured, and the town was shocked a second time. All 
this is well known. What the finding of coroners and 
district attorneys will be we do not know. But we 
do know that a city which is torn up for its whole 
length by “improvement,” and which is ripped apart 
in this horrible fashion at places and times which we 
never may know, but must always expect, is not a 
place to live in. Perhaps the blame cannot be placed; 
perhaps the dynamite ought to have been there, and 
exploded of itself, or through no fault of man. All 
this matters little when people are torn asunder. Much 
better close up the streets where such things may pos- 
sibly occur. But, at all events, let us have signs that 
tell of dynamite and other dangers that any man would 
be careful to avoid if he could. 





The Turning of the Dove 


Any one having the dignity of human nature and 
the integrity of the American tradition at heart must 
be glad of the instant attention which the United 
States Senate gave to the case of the United States 
general reported to have said that the minor- 
ity of the Philippines Committee was doing and say- 
ing what would cost us untold waste of blood and 
treasure in those hapless islands. The general in 
question was the same General Wheaton who is re- 
ported also to have said that people were sent to 
prison for saying in Manila what President Schurman 
had said in Boston favoring the final independence of 
the Filipinos, and to have intimated that imprison- 
ment would be the proper reply to the head of the 
Cornell University, who had vainly supposed himself 
authorized to speak by his service on the Philippines 
Commission. The Senate, of course, did not concern 
itself with the general’s insolence concerning Presi- 
dent Schurman, who has indeed shown himself thor- 
oughly able to look after himself in the matter, but 
it took up his criticism of the Senate, through Sena- 
tor Dubois, almost too spiritedly. The Senator, we are 
sorry to say, referred to General Wheaton, otherwise 
unknown to him, as imaginably “a charity boy who 
was appointed to West Point and educated at the cost 
of the government,” which was bad manners and bad 
morals. In this republic the theory is that it is no 
shame to be poor, and if it were, the shame is taken 
away when the republic adopts any child of poverty. 
But Mr. Dubois was quite right in demanding that 
the United States Senate should be immune from the 
censure of United States soldiers and sailors. Mr. 
Teller, who followed him, was equally right in holding 
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that neither the Senate nor the people must be si- 
lenced by the accusal of their military servants to the 
effect that they were “ inciting treason.” 

There has, indeed, been enough of this, and more 
than enough. The brave fellows whom our government 
has sent to kill Filipinos, and who have done their 
full duty in that way, should learn that in the ser- 
vice of a free commonwealth they must take the 
chances of being killed by Filipinos encouraged to 
fight by American sympathy with any people fight- 
ing for their independence. This is altogether inevi- 
table, and though the situation created is of a certain 
grotesqueness, it is a situation implicated by the na- 
ture of things, and almost necessitated by the ac- 
tion of such a commonwealth in trying to subdue an 
alien people to its dominion. It is, in fine, a chance of 
war, and our generals, and privates too, for that mat- 
ter, must take it along with the other chances. It is 
not reasonable, but war itself is not reasonable. 

War, in fact, is as stupid as it is wicked, and can 
never be defended except as the last resort of a people 
endangered by invasion or threatened by some such 
gigantic evil as once menaced our Union. Otherwise, 
war certainly is, as Mr. Carnegie wrote the other day 
to the Metropolitan Club, “ the foulest blot upon hu- 
manity to-day. We see much discussion,” he said, “as 
to what is or what is not permissible under civilized 
warfare. My view is that this is a contradiction of 
terms. There can be no such thing as civilized war- 
fare. We have made little progress in the path of 
genuine civilization as long as we can find no better 
substitute for the settling of international disputes 
than the brutal murder of one another. As a general 
proposition it may be stated that the nation which 
refuses peaceful arbitration is responsible for the war 
which ensues. Britain, having done this in its dispute 
with the Transvaal Republic, is responsible for the ex- 
termination of a brave and heroic Christian people.” 

Up to this point most Americans would probably 
follow Mr. Carnegie, for if we are not all as grateful as 
Birdofreedom Sawin to the all-wise Providence that— 


. ... fashioned us hollow 
In order that we might ouh principles swallow,— 


we certainly prefer to see our sins punished in oth- 
ers rather than in ourselves. As in the old days of 
slavery, when our hearts were stirred by the news of 
the French Revolution which drove out the last French 
king, we can each of us still truly say— 


I do believe in Freedom’s cause as fur away as Paris is; 

I love to see her stick her claws into them infernal 
Pharisees,— 

but when it comes to having our principles brought 

home to us, we suffer an indigestion from them. Not 

all of us, therefore, will agree with Mr. Carnegie when 


- he goes on from praising “ a brave and heroic Christian 


people in South Africa,’ to say, “ But let us all re- 
member that we are to-day engaged in shooting down 
Christian Filipinos whose only crime is that they be- 
lieve in the Declaration of Independence.” This is 
certainly of the quality of that treason for which peo- 
ple are imprisoned in Manila, and ought one’s remote- 
ness from Manila to save him? We do not know pre- 
cisely what can be done to Mr. Carnegie, or positive- 
ly forecast the punishment of President Schurman, but 
we fear that if these gentlemen were in the hands of 
some of our generals they would have short shrift of 
their crimes. We can only suggest to the more furi- 
ous imperialists at home that as— 


Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind— 


it may be in order for them to pull down the Carnegie 
free-library buildings throughout the land, and for 
the government to return Mr. Carnegie’s ten millions 
entrusted it for the higher education. We expect mo- 
mently to hear that something of the kind has been 
done by St. Andrew’s University in Scotland. 

All this, however, is really beside the great fact 
which we wished to signalize in our notion of the turn- 
ing of the dove. Evidently the meek bird of peace is 
ruffling its soft plumes for self-defence in the struggle 
which has been forced upon it, and is preparing to 
weave its olive branch into a fascine. If it has come 
to that, the dove will have abundant material for its 
hostile operations, beginning with that famous passage 
of Scripture, “ Thou shalt not kill,” and coming down 
through the teachings of all the sages and all the 
poets. Somehow the old belief in personal responsi- 
bility, as opposed to the irresponsibility of office and 
environment, is experiencing a revival, and the rude 
rhyme of Hosea Biglow is again commending itself 
to thoughtful consideration: 


Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 


God hez sed so plump an’ fairly; 
It’s long ez it is broad; 

An’ you've ‘gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 


Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go an’ stick a feller through, 

Guvment ain’t to answer fer it— 
Ged ’ll send the bill to you. 


The trend of such doctrines seems to be unaffected 
by the fact that this is the sort of thing people go to 
jail for in the Philippines, 
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A Short-Cut across the Common The Park Street Mall 
The two large maples on the right have been badly mutilated to save their lives The large elm on the right cannot be saved 
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a Picasa Soe 
The Beacon Street Mall The Oliver Wendell Holmes Walk 
One of the most beautiful walks on the Common. The large trees are showing signs of early decay These trees are too close together; the fourth on the left is nearly gone 


THE INVALID TREES OF BOSTON COMMON 


The historic trees of Boston Common are in danger from old age, from lack of proper treatment, and from the planting of new trees too near them 
Prominent horticulturists are uniting to protect them from total destruction 
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